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DON’T STOP NOW! 


Flowers, trees, shrubs, ornamentals 
still need the protection of a depend- 
able spray ... there is still ample 
time for insects to destroy all the 
care and attention you have lav- 
ished on your garden and grounds. 
Keep ycur plantings healthy now, 
and give them a good start toward 
next season by spraying regularly 
with the one sure dependable nico- 
tine insecticide. 
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0,K. PLANT SPRAY | 
WINTER PROTECTION 


for the sensitive surface roots of | 


EVERGREEAS 


can best be accomplished through a 
scientificially designed soil condi- 
tioner. For all types of acid-loving 
plants you are absolutely safe in 
depending on 


Nilsen». RHODY-LIFE 


For its detailed uses write for 
special folder. 


Dent. E-9 
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poto Book (Regular 25¢ Value) 
934 (Ma These beautiful ‘‘harbingers of 
i oh /4 Spring’’ are among the earliest flow- 
= j ers to bloom. Yellow, blue, purple, 
f white, and striped in mixture. A 
D special offer to introduce you to 
Burpee’s Bulbs, the best that grow. 
Guaranteed to bloom. Postpaid. 
12 Crocus (value 25c) only 10c; 
125 for $1.00; 200 for $1.50. 


Burpee’s Bulb Book FREE. Tells 
allabout the best Tulips, Daffodils, 
Hyacinths, Crocus, Lilies, Iris, 
and other bulbs, for Fall planting. 
This book is free. Write today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
605 Burpee Bidg. Philadelphia 


NARCISSI SPECIES 


Suitable for Rockeries 
Your choice Doz. $1.75, 100 $12 


Bulbocodium conspicuus (Hoop 
Petticoat). Yellow. 

Triandrus Albus (Angels’ 
White. 


Many other popular Narcissi, Tulips, 
etc., offered in our Free Illustrated 
Bulb List. Ask for it. 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 
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RAREST FLOWERING BULBS 


Charming hardy bulbs that will make your 
arden unusual but delightful. Butterfly 

lip, Crimson Satin Flower, Foxtail Lily, 
Pink Trillium, Blue Star Flower, Camassia, 
and others as different. 


Interesting catalog, Dept. B 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 
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Garden Work for Late September 
VoPGUGLSLTLSLUSLSLSLUSUGS 


 F grmirwig seeds should be thoroughly dried before they are stored 
for the Winter. Spread each kind out on newspaper in a light airy 
place until the seeds drop off the flower stalks. Pulpy seeds, like those of 
tomatoes, should be washed free of the fibre and dried on paper. Keep all 
seeds well labeled. 

Fall asters and chrysanthemums give most of the color to the Autumn 
garden. Endeavor to see as many kinds as possible in flower at nurseries 
and public or private collections and make notes for reference next Spring 
at planting time. Potted plants may be moved into the garden in flower. 


Move inside from the pools tender aquatic plants and tropical fish 
which can not stand cold weather. Goldfish may be left outside. 


It the lawn is thin, mow it, rake away all weed stalks, cultivate be- 
tween the grass plants with an iron rake, sow high-quality grass seed 
using at least one pound of seed to 250 square feet, and roll lightly. 

Those who have conservatories may care to try growing the lovely 
white Lilium philippinense formosanum which flowers in much less than 
a year's time from seed. Sow seed thinly during the next month in sandy 
soil. Water sparingly. A temperature of 50 to 55 degrees Fahrenheit 
is best. 

The daffodil planting season should be at its height. Make sure of 
your supply of Japanese lily bulbs by ordering them at once. 

Perennials may be successfully transplanted now, more particularly the 
kinds that flower in the Spring. Set out peonies, Japanese irises, trollius, 
and rock plants. 

The conservatory or greenhouse that has been left idle all Summer 
may be cleaned of all insects by fumigating before any plants are brought 
in. Conservatories adjoining a residence should not be fumigated with 
any deadly poisonous material. 

Golden Gleam nasturtiums, especially the small plants, may be taken 
up with a clump of soil around the roots and potted for indoor bloom 
throughout the Autumn. Cuttings are not difficult to root in sand. 

Make preparations for planting bulbs that are to be forced for the 
Winter in pots and pans. Kinds that may be started now are freesias, 
Roman hyacinths, cold storage lilies-of-the-valley, and callas. 

Pansy plants, English daisies; and forget-me-nots, which were started 
from seed in August, may be transplanted now into beds or frames where 
they are to remain for the Winter. 

Most shrubs may be transplanted safely by the end of the month. This 
is the evergreen transplanting season. 

Mix all leaves and garden refuse with chemicals to make a manure 
substitute. 

Cabbages that are cracking open should be broken over part way to 
check their growth. 

Celery may be blanched with soil hilled against the plants, but 
blanching paper is easier and neater to use. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


New Everblooming Baby 
Rock Garden Rose 


A real novelty for the Rock Garden pro- 
ducing small double dark pink flowers 
all Summer. It is hardy and grows about 
8 to 12 inches high. 


Strong 2%” Pot Grown Plants 
6 for $2.00—Postpaid 
Strong 4”, 12 for $6.00— 
Express Prepaid 

Will Flower This Year 


Roman J.lewin 


49 West 27* Strect | 
New York, N.Y. 


Telephones: 
BOgerdus 4-2444-2445-2446 




















Plant NOW ; 
+ 

for Spring ; 
D R & E R 4 5 Send for yourfree 
copy of Dreer’s 
Autumn Catalog. 
AUTUMN i: so nce 2 
literally crammed 
CATA LOG full ofinspiration 
and information. 
For almost 100 years the house 
of Dreer has been serving the 
garden lovers of America. Its prod- 
ucts are of unvarying high quality 

—its prices reasonable. 
That’s why the Dreer catalog 
has become virtually America’s 
Manual of all that is newest and 


best in Bulbs, Plants, Seeds and 
Garden Requisites. 


Write for your free copy today. 


HENRY A. DREER 
121 Dreer Building 
1306 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 


FOR SEPT. PLANTING 


If you want 
MADONNA LILIES 


to bloom in your garden next June plant 
them now. 
Fine large bulbs of flowering size 
$2.25 for 10, $5 for 25 (Add postage) 


PRIMULA DENTICULATA CASHMEBRI- 
ANA: A lovely, rare April-blooming 
Primrose for your cool, moist shady cor- 
ner. It raises a ball of lavender bloom 1 
ft. high before the leaves are half grown. 
Strong plants, $1 for 5 (Add postage) 


TROLLIUS LEDEBOURI, GOLDEN 
QUEEN: A new variety from English 
seed which received an award of merit 
from the Royal Hort. Society. It is very 
vigorous and free-blooming, with very 
large flowers of rich orange-yellow. Likes 
moist soil. 

Plants, $1 for 2; $2 for 5 (Add postage) 


TWO LOVELY NATIVE PERENNIALS 
for the wild garden or half-shady border: 
MERTENSIA VIRGINICA, $1.20 for 10, 
$2.25 for 25 (Add postage). TRILLIUM 
GRANDIFLORUM, 85c for 10, $1.65 for 
25 (Add postage). 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 
Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN CO. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 
Phone 3533 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Hospital Garden in Akron, Ohio 


HE North Hill Garden Club of Akron, Ohio, has converted 

the extensive porch on the fifth floor of the Children’s 
Hospital into a roof garden with surprising success. The 
experiment started with the planting of sweet pea seeds in one 
window box in April. So enthusiastically was this first ven- 
ture greeted by the children that plans were expanded. Pots 
of dirt and packages of seed were distributed to the children 
ranging in age from four to 16 years. They chose the flower 
seeds they wanted and planted them. Each flower pot bore 
a child’s name. They watered the seeds daily and became more 
and more enthusiastic as each seed sprouted. 

To aid the project, garden club members donated 32 porch 
boxes to hold the growing seedlings. There were other plant 
containers such as butter tubs and nail kegs, and lumber and 
paint were supplied. Soil and peat moss were purchased. Ever- 
greens, a bird bath, sprinkling can and garden tools were 
donated. In little over a month’s time the porch, high above 
all vegetation, was converted into a roof garden as the illustra- 
tions show. 

A pool was made from a large sized galvanized washtub. 
In it were placed arrowhead, water lilies, cattails and other 
plants. Goldfish, snails and polliwogs inhabited the water. 
The front of the pool was faced down with large clinkers that 
were dipped in liquid cement to make them resemble tufa 
rock. The birdbath in another corner was surrounded with 
rock plants and it had a background of evergreens, castor 
beans and porch boxes. In all there were 109 containers, in 
which were growing 80 varieties of plants for the education 
and enjoyment of the convalescing children. Mrs. F. B. 
Leathers was chairman of the program. 


Empire State Gladiolus Show 


The Empire State Gladiolus Society held its seventh annual 
exhibition in the Drill Hall at Cornell University on August 
17 and 18. The committe in charge included Professor E. A. 
White, Dr. A. M. S. Pridham and Kenneth Post. An impor- 
tant garden flower division sponsored by the Ithaca Garden 
Club contributed to the success of the show, which was seen 
by 4,500 persons. Mrs. A. W. Crowley was chairman of that 
division. 

The feature display in the exhibition, which covered over 
an acre of floor space, was staged by Ned Cyphers of Syracuse. 
It contained 4,000 spikes in massed display. The exhibit won 
the president's cup. A spike of Picardy shown by an amateur 
was judged the best in the show. Mrs. Crowley was awarded 
the Empire State Gladiolus Society Cup for winning the 
greatest number of points in the garden flower division. 

The College of Agriculture staged an educational exhibit 
in which varieties were divided into groups such as origina- 
tions in the United States, foreign countries, New York State, 
and in the year 1934. 

At the annual meeting held in conjunction with the show 


F. J. Wheeler of Prattsburg was elected president, and Ray 
Moore of Syracuse and C. B. Williams of West Monroe were 
re-elected secretary and treasurer respectively. 


Brooklyn Botanic Garden Courses 


A number of courses will be given at the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden, Brooklyn, N. Y., during the Fall, Winter and Spring. 
Two of particular interest are on ‘““Ornamental Shrubs’ and 
‘Plants in the Home.”’ 

Dr. Alfred Gunderson, curator of plants, will give ten lec- 
tures on the common species and varieties of cultivated orna- 
mental shrubs. These will include the study of the Fall flowers 
and fruits of shrubs, small trees, and also evergreen shrubs. 
To familiarize the class with the growth and appearance of 
these ornamental shrubs, the majority of the sessions will be 
held outdoors. The classes will be held in two divisions on 
Wednesdays at 10:30 a.m. and 4:15 p.m. from October 3 to 
December 12 omitting November 28. 

The house plant course, which will be conducted by Mr. 
Montague Free, horticulturist, will consist of five talks and 
demonstrations, including practical work in the greenhouse in 











Photographs of the hospital garden in Akron, Ohio, illustrating 
the effective use of window boxes, tubbed evergreens and 
a garden pool in a corner planting 
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potting, mixing soils and making cuttings. The members of 
the class are permitted to keep the plants which they raise. 
This series will be given at 11 a.m., Wednesdays, November 
7, 14, 21, December 5 and 12. Further information can be 
obtained from the field secretary at the Brooklyn Botanic 
Garden, 1000 Washington Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





National Association of Gardeners 


The annual convention of the National Association of 
Gardeners was held August 21-23 at Garden City, N. Y., 
with an attendance of over 250. Officers for the ensuing year 
were elected as follows: President, Frank Balough, Cleveland, 
Ohio; vice-president, John S. Doig, Beverly Farms, Mass. ; 
secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Dorothy E. Hansel, New York City. 
Retiring President F. W. Sparks of Oakdale, N. Y., auto- 
matically became trustee for three years. Other trustees elected 
were Albert Hunt, Pittsburgh, Pa., three years, and H. W. 
Tickner, Glencoe, IIl., one year. 

The reports included one of the work being done by 
P. W. A. labor on the International Peace Garden and an- 
other on the New York Botanical Garden’s School of Gar- 
deners. The delegates viewed the estate of Mr. and Mrs. 
Marshall Field at Huntington and that of Mr. and Mrs. W. 
R. Coe at Oyster Bay. 

Mr. Richardson Wright was toastmaster at the annual 
banquet. Mrs. Jonathan Bulkley, president of the Garden 
Club of America, was a guest of honor. The convention 
closed with a farewell dinner at which Andrew Wilson of 
Springfield, N. J., was toastmaster. 





Westchester Course in Gardening 


A course in gardening will be given this Fall and Winter 
under the Westchester County Recreation Commission, at the 
Westchester County Center, White Plains, N. Y., beginning 
Tuesday, October 9, at 10 a.m. 

The class will be in charge of Miss Nora Schenck, landscape 
architect, of White Plains. 

Among the subjects to be taken up are: Fall work in the 
garden, bulbs for Spring bloom, favorite perennials and their 
care, flowering shrubs, color schemes for the garden, pruning, 
and the best annuals. There will be 15 sessions, and the fee 
for the course is $10.00, or $1.00 for separate lectures. 

Further information may be obtained from Mrs. Chester 
G. Marsh, Westchester Workshop, White Plains, N. Y. 





National Shade Tree Conference 


Over 130 arborists and scientists attended the Tenth 
National Shade Tree Conference, held at the Carnegie Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh, Pa. During the meetings there was much 
discussion over topics including the Dutch elm disease and its 
present status, shade tree fertilization and the elm tree slime 
flux. 

The election of officers for the coming year for the National 
Shade Tree Convention resulted as follows: President, Dr. 
R. P. Marshall, Yale University, New Haven, Conn.; vice- 
president, Dr. C. C. Hamilton, New Jersey Experiment Sta- 
tion, New Brunswick, N. J.; secretary-treasurer, Dr. R. P. 
White, New Jersey Experiment Station. 





Fall Rose Show to Be Held in Washington 


It is rather unusual for a rose show to be held in the 
Autumn, except perhaps in Texas, but such a show is an- 
nounced for October 5 and 6 at the New National Museum in 
Washington, D. C. It will be sponsored by the Potomac Rose 
Society, and many of the garden clubs of the District of 
Columbia as well as those of Virginia and Maryland will 
participate. Mr. Paul F. Brandstedt is president of the society. 
The secretary is Mr. H. E. Howe of 706 Mills Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Chicago Cactus Society 


The annual meeting of the Chicago Cactus Society was 
held in the Horticultural Building at A Century of Progress 
on. Sunday afternoon, August 26, with 50 preseat. The 
following officers were chosen; President, Frank K. Balthis; 
vice-president, J. E. McCall; secretary-treasurer, R. J. Mohr; 
recording secretary, Mrs. Perry Dawson. Mr. Perry Dawson 
was appointed show chairman and Robert Van Tress, chair- 
man of the committee on nomenclature. 

The society was organized a year ago amid the same sur- 
roundings and has made considerable progress. Several fine 
lectures have been given and a noteworthy garden installed as 
a part of the outdoor displays on the horticultural grounds. 
The collection of plants numbers 353 species and varieties 
with 1400 individuals. Large plants of various kinds were 
donated, among which were several Ocotillo (fouquteria) 
splendens which have the curious habit of dropping the leaves 
during dry weather and growing new leaves when rain comes. 
A two-foot star cactus, Astrophytum ornatum, said to be the 
largest ever found, is a loan by Mr. J. H. Leasure of El Paso, 
Texas, while Mr. Howard Gates of California has loaned 19 
distinct species from his fine collection. Among the latter is 
the creeping devil cactus, Macherocereus eruca, a prostrate 
form that crawls over the ground for considerable distances, 
dying at the rear and pushing forward at the front or growing 
end. It is planned to turn over the entire collection to the 
Garfield Park Conservatory after the fair. 

It is of interest to note that all plants in the exhibit are 
properly labeled, large descriptive labels being placed at the 
base of the most interesting specimens. The labeling of plants 
is an innovation at the fair, for very few collections are 
labeled. Yet it is vital if the displays are to be educational. 

Two honorary members were added, Mrs. Ellen Rooksby, 
editor of Desert Plant Life, and Professor A. A. Nichols, 
range ecologist for the University of California. Mrs. Rooksby 
was present at the initial meeting of the society in August 
1933 and gave much valuable assistance. 


CROPS FROM CHILDREN’S GARDENS 


N entering the exhibition of the Products of Children’s 
Gardens in Horticultural Hall, Boston, on August 30, 
I stood at the door for a few moments to enjoy the beauty of 
its Autumn and late Summer coloring in the well-ordered 
display of red tomatoes, zinnias, golden squash and marigolds, 
and I thought of the confusion and clutter I used to see at 
these exhibitions. The small hall, where many of the cut 
flowers were shown, held a large and well-labeled display of 
wild flowers. The flowers seemed to be all well arranged so 
as to keep fresh during the two days of the exhibition. 

The lecture hall was filled with exhibits made by the 
members of the 4-H Club—the four H’s standing for head, 
hand, heart, and health, and I should say all included happi- 
ness. At one end of this hall was the front of a gray Cape Cod 
cottage with a grapevine growing to its roof and a garden in 
front in which phox, petunias, marigolds and alyssum were 
growing. This cottage was put up by Merrick Price and John 
Hall, whose work we shall be interested to follow. Also in 
this hall on the long central table were books of pressed wild 
flowers well mounted and labeled, also of pressed weeds 
shown so that gardeners might become familiar with them. 
There were two cases of well-mounted insects in order that 
the small enemies which attack the crops might be studied. 

Sometimes I have felt that our young Americans do not 
possess the love of gardening which the Italian and Chinese 
children have, but if the exhibition shown this August in 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, is any criterion of the future work 
of these boys and girls, we need not despair for our American 
gardens, although we sigh at times for the great men who have 
left us. 

—DMiss Marian Roby Case. 
Weston, Mass. 
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BULBS FOR THE WINTER WINDOW GARDEN 


Methods of planting bulbs that 
force easily indoors in the Winter 


OST phases of gardening require a garden plot but 
window gardening with bulbs can be enjoyed by 
nearly every one. Not even soil is necessary in forcing 

bulbs because prepared fibre will answer the purpose and it is 
easier to use. It is important to moisten the fibre thoroughly 
before using it to pot the bulbs and then making sure through- 
out the storage period that it never dries at any time. Bulb 
fibre is satisfactory as a soil substitute particularly with bulbs 
that already have the flower bud formed inside as, for instance, 
tulips, hyacinths and daffodils. For bulbs that need to grow 
for some time, like calla, gladiolus, iris and Easter lily, soil 
is preferable. 

The depth to which bulbs are planted in pots or pans, for 
the most part, is of no great importance. The point of the bulb 
may be just under the soil or barely showing with the excep- 
tion of the amaryllis in which case the upper half of the bulb 
ought to be out of the ground. Easter lilies need to be planted 
deeply, the bulb going at least half way down in a six-inch 
pot. Barely cover it with soil at first but as the top grows fill 
in the pot to within an inch or so of the top. The feeding 
roots of the lily grow along the stem. Average soil can be used 
for bulbs but there should be a little drainage in the bottom 
of clay pots and a few pieces of charcoal put in the bottom of 
glazed containers. 

The number of bulbs to a pot varies partly for zsthetic 
reasons. It takes more small bulbs in a pot to make a showing. 
Masses of crocuses, grape hyacinths and lilies-of-the-valley are 
more effective. 

The rule may be made that all bulbs need to be given a 
rooting period in a dark, cool place, such as a vegetable cellar, 
for at least eight weeks before they are brought to light. By 


that time the white roots should be showing through the 
bottom of clay pots and there will be considerable top growth. 
The rule is subject, however, to some modifications. In order 
to get stems on hyacinths, let them stay in storage until the 
tops are at least an inch and one-half high. The astilbe does 
not need to be started in the dark. Its great requirement is an 
abundance of water, and occasional feeding with liquid plant 
food after the top has started will aid greatly. More than 
average soil is best for the calla which also can be started into 
growth immediately. Old crumbly cow manure should be 
mixed with the soil. A good substitute is sheep manure or even 
bone meal. 

Contrary to the usual custom, freesias will benefit from 
being kept in a cool cellar for a month or so before being 
forced. This is a common commercial practice. Freesias do not 
like high temperatures. This, in fact, is true also of the crocuses 
which force much better when kept approximately at 55 de- 
grees. This is not always possible but the air next to the 
window is the coolest so that these bulbs will not be harmed 
by being left near the glass. The Easter lily ought to be kept 
in a cool, dark place at first until it is thoroughly rooted. After 
Christmas, however, it can stand much higher temperatures. 

Only four weeks are required to force paper white narcissi 
into bloom during early Winter, but after the first of the year 
they will flower even in two weeks. Of course this bulb is 
easily brought into bloom either in bulb fibre or pebbles and 
water. The bulbs have to reach a certain maturity, however, 
before they will force well. Therefore, delay starting the bulbs 
until October. Lilies-of-the-valley, also, are an exception to 
the eight-week rule and they can be brought into bloom 
within four weeks after planting. If the pots are kept warm 
and shaded at first, the flower stems will be longer. It is not 
necessary to keep oxalis bulbs in the dark. Merely pot them 
and put them in the window. They are very attractive when 










































































INDOOR BULB PLANTING TABLE 
Number of 
Bulbs to 
Names of Bulbs 6-inch Pot Time of Bloom Cultural Information 
Amaryllis 1 February, March Use pot an inch or two greater in diameter than the bulb. 
Anemone 6 March Bulbs will keep for years. 
Astilbe japonica l April, May Produces large, feathery spikes. Plant in garden in Spring. Hardy. 
Calla l Christmas on Commences growth immediately after potting. Needs rich soil and liquid fertilizer. 
Crocus 8-10 February on Grow in 6-inch pans. Keeps in good condition for week. 
Daffodil 5 January Keep cool and dark until roots are well started. 
Freesia 12 Decemberto April After flowering ripen off the bulbs to force again. 
Gladiolus 8 Easter Commence forcing about Christmas. May grow in deep boxes. Use colvillei type. 
Hyacinth 4 February Start forcing in a cool room. Raise the temperature gradually to 55°. 
Hyacinth, Grape 12 February, March Easily forced. Has small spikes covered with flowers. 
Hyacinth, Roman 6 Christmas on Begin planting early in September. 
Iris 6 March Commence forcing early in December. 
Ixia 12 March Eighteen inches tall with many star-like flowers. 
Lily, Easter l March Requires 16 to 20 weeks to force. Must be kept free from aphids. 
Lily-of-the- Valley 15 December Flowers can be had four weeks after planting. 
Paper White Narcissus 5 December Grow in pots. Needs two to four weeks to flower. 
Oxalis 6 January Grow in hanging baskets or pots. Bulbs increase rapidly but force slowly. 
Ranunculus 8 March Has ball-like flowers in a variety of colors. 
Scilla sibirica 8 February Forced in three weeks. 
Tulip 6 February Doubles will not force until after the first of January, except Murillo. 
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used in a hanging basket. A cool location is best for ixias and 
anemones. 

A greater variety of blooms from bulbs may be had than 
most amateurs realize. For instance, few persons have tried 
anemones and ranunculus and yet these two bulbs will provide 
interesting flowers in most attractive and brilliant colors. ‘The 
anemones, such as the St. Brigid and De Caen varieties, come 
in tones of scarlet, blue, white and intermediate mixtures. The 
flowers of the ranunculus look like mammoth double butter- 
cups and are colored yellow, red, orange, white, and so on. It 
will be advisable to plant the roots deeper than with other 
bulbs and also to allow them to remain in the cellar until 
February before bringing them to a cool, sunny window. 

The fact that a number of bulbs prefer cool treatment sug- 





The rose Clytemnestra which is everblooming and may be 
trained against a wall 


gests that the sun parlor that is unheated and yet not so cold 
as to allow freezing is an excellent place to grow these bulbs. 
Furthermore, other bulbs which dislike being put too soon in 
strong sunlight in the heat of the house may be left on the 
sun porch for a few days until they have become accustomed 
to the strong light. 

The sweet fragrance and stately spikes of blooms of the 
hyacinth are still much admired in spite of the popularity of 
tulips. ‘They force easily and can be had in rich tones of blue, 
rose, pink, and white. Good varieties to try are Grand Maitre, 
deep blue; Lady Derby, rose-pink; L’Innocence, pure white; 
and Gertrude, rosy pink. The so-called Roman hyacinths force 
much more quickly than the others and may, in fact, even be 
forced in pebbles. ‘The bulbs may be planted at once. The 
flower spikes are light and graceful with a loose arrangement 
of the florets. Grape hyacinths, which have small spikes of 
little blue bells, may be given a naturalized effect by sowing 
timothy grass seed over the soil when the pots are brought 
to the light. The same plan may be tried with crocuses. 
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Tulips offer a wide assortment of colors. There are many 
brilliant tones among the double early and single early vari- 
eties. Some of the best double kinds include Couronne d’Or, 
golden yellow; Annie, pink; Marechal Niel, bright orange- 
yellow; Murillo, rose-pink frosted white; Schoonoord, pure 
white; Peach Blossom, bright rose-pink; and El Toreador, 
orange-scarlet edged buff-yellow. A number of the single early 
varieties that force easily are Keizerskroon, crimson-scarlet 
edged yellow; General de Wet, golden yellow; Flamingo, 
carmine-rose; Fred Moore, apricot; Proserpine, rosy carmine. 

Although the early varieties are easy, they have shorter 
stems than the Darwins. In this class a good selection can 
easily be made of reliable varieties. The assortment might 
include William Pitt, dark scarlet; William Copland, lilac- 
rose; Clara Butt, pink; Baronne de la Tonnaye, bright rose; 
Bartigon, crimson; Reverend H. Ewbank, mauve; and Farn- 
combe Sanders, scarlet. Bronzy tones in tulips are found 
among the Breeder varieties, some of the best being Dom 
Pedro, mahogany; Bronze Queen, buff and bronze; and St. 
James, rose and bronze. It will take longer to force the Darwin 
and Breeder varieties into bloom than the earlier kinds. ‘They 
will need a proportionately longer rooting period. 

Daffodils as a group are readily forced indoors. Although 
they may be grown in prepared fibre, they prefer soil. In- 
numerable daffodil varieties may be used but some of the best 
are the old favorites like Golden Spur, King Alfred, Empress 
and Madame de Graaf. The beginner should not attempt to 
use the Poets narcissus or any of the species. 

As with other hardy bulbs, daffodils require two months 
or more in which to make roots. They may be plunged in a 
coldframe and sprinkled with sand before covering to the 
depth of five or six inches with soil. If a frame is not available, 
bury the pots ten inches deep in a trench placed in a very well 
drained part of the garden. Cover the soil with mulch as cold 
weather approaches. Be certain of one thing—label carefully 
every pot before it goes into the ground. Burying the pots out- 
doors is a substitute for storing the potted bulbs in a cool 
cellar. In the average cellar the pots may be kept in deep boxes 
of peat moss, sand or coal ashes. 


EVERBLOOMING CLYTEMNESTRA ROSE 


LYTEMNESTRA, the original, did not lack for notori- 
ety, according to the old Homeric legend, having mur- 
dered her husband and having been murdered in turn by her 
son. But the rose Clytemnestra has not received that degree of 
popular recognition which it deserves. It is one of a group of 
roses produced by the late Rev. J. H. Pemberton of England, 
who often used the musk rose, Rosa moschata, in his hybridiz- 
ing experiments, thus originating the distinct class of roses 
commonly called by his name. These roses are mostly of the 
shrub type, having a somewhat similar habit of growth, with 
an average height of from three to seven feet and with flowers 
in clusters. All of them possess more or less of the distinctive 
musk fragrance. 

Clytemnestra was produced in 1914. It is a low, vigorous, 
and eminently hardy shrub, with a spreading tendency, al- 
though well adapted for use as a pillar rose. Trained against 
a low wall or terrace bank, it is highly decorative. The foliage 
is attractive, persistent, and not subject to mildew or black- 
spot. The flowers are small, not over two inches in diameter, 
fully double, with the petals gracefully ruffled, and are 
grouped in compound racemes growing only from the ends 
of new shoots. The buds are a rich coppery hue, making a 
pleasing contrast with the flowers, which display the lighter 
tones of apricot, yellow, and pink as they open. Thus a single 
cluster will often show a variety of colors. The season of 
bloom is continuous from June until November, the best 
display usually being in the Autumn. 


—H. W. Gleason. 
Boston, Mass. 
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RAMBLING OBSERVATIONS OF A ROVING GARDENER 





ECENTLY I received a box of remarkably fine Ponderosa 
tomatoes from Elmer D. Smith of Adrian, Michigan, 
who writes that he has had excellent success with this tomato. 
The largest specimen which he has picked this season weighed 
one pound, seven ounces. 

It was many years ago, if I am not mistaken, that the Peter 
Henderson Company of New York first began disseminating 
Ponderosas. Many persons looked upon this variety with dis- 
favor at that time because it was inclined to be rough and 
irregular in form, but growers who have made selections from 
year to year have been able to develop strains with very few 
irregular or malformed fruits. 

Mr. Smith writes that he starts his seeds in the greenhouse 
April 1. They are not set outdoors until June 1, by which time 
they have been transplanted into pots. The top of each plant 
is pinched out to give two strong growths. Later on the side 
shoots or laterals are broken out. The plants are set about 18 
inches apart in rows with posts at the end of each row with 
wires stretched between them. The plants are tied to these 
wires and eventually reach a height of six or seven feet. 

The Ponderosa tomato has several good qualities. For one 
thing, the seed cavities are very small; indeed, few seeds are 
produced, for the entire fruit is very solid. ‘The flavor is mild, 
the fruit being much less acid than most other tomatoes. It 
should be fully ripe, however, to be thoroughly enjoyed. 


HE rapidly growing interest which is being shown in this 

country in the daffodil reflects to some extent the high 
value which has been placed upon this flower for many years 
across the water. British growers are extremely enthusiastic 
about daffodils, particularly the newer forms, and I have been 
much interested to read about various discussions being carried 
on by the Royal Horticultural Society. At one of the recent 
meetings, the topic was ‘“The Best Dozen Daffodils.’” Appar- 
ently it was impossible to reach a 
general agreement, but that is some- 
thing which one would naturally 
expect. Yet as far as I can judge, all 
the selections made included only 
varieties which are vigorous and 
which have good constitutions. 

Two lists which were given by 
expert authorities seem especially 
worth while. The first one was as 
follows: Beersheba, Beryl, Dawson 
City, Firetail, Fortune, Glorious, 
Havelock, King Alfred, Mitylene, 
Sarchedon, Trevithian and Tunis. 
The second best dozen recommended 
included Beersheba, Croesus, Firetail, 
Fortune, Grenadier, King Alfred, 
Medusa, Mitylene, Pilgrimage, Suda, 
Venetia and White Emperor. Practi- 
cally all the varieties named are now 
available in the United States. 


NCIDENTALLY, not a few gar- 
den makers are reporting that 
their regal lilies have bloomed very 
poorly this year. Undoubtedly the 
hard Winter weakened the bulbs in 
many places. Probably they will 
recover this season and bloom with 
their usual freedom next year. Some 





The Ponderosa tomato, which will grow to 
great size in the garden 
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other lilies seem to have suffered, too, among them L. auratum, 
although this is a fickle lily at its best. 

The speciosum lilies in my garden seem to be thriving and 
I have never had a better display of Hanson’s lily. I consider 
this latter lily one of the most reliable and one of the most 
satisfactory of all the different kinds, at least for an amateur’s 
garden, despite the fact that the bulbs often stay in the ground 
for a full year before they germinate. 

There have been good blooms on a new lily, sent me by 
Howard Weed of Oregon, which he calls the “Sunset lily,” 
although some bug ate many of the buds. I am waiting now 
for the unfolding of a new pink tiger lily. 


he! has been a spectacular sight at some of the local flower 
shows to see displays of exquisite Heavenly Blue morning 
glories. Although the blooms in the garden usually close soon 
after noon, they seem to remain fresh under artificial light. In 
fact, it is said that if the stems are cut with many buds, that 
there will be a succession of blooms for several days. 

I have noticed that during cloudy weather, the Heavenly 
Blue morning glories will remain open until early evening. 
Unusually cool weather seems to have more or less the same 
effect upon them. It has been rumored that if mature buds that 
are ready to open are cut the night before and placed in an 
automatic refrigerator that they may be opened at any time of 
day and may even be had fresh and in full color at night. I 
can not vouch for this statement, not having tried the experi- 
ment myself. 


—- the fair season, one often reads in newspapers 
that some of the largest squashes and pumpkins on dis- 
play have been milk-fed. I have always read these announce- 
ments with some amusement, being firmly convinced that 
there can be little or no fact behind 
the reports. I could never understand 
how a plant might absorb food 
other than through its roots. The 
growers of these enormous speci- 
mens would have people believe that 
the milk is entered into the tissues 
of the plant by cutting holes in the 
stalks and feeding them milk through 
funnels or by some other equally 
fantastic scheme. 

Apparently the milk-feeding idea 
has interested scientists, too, for I 
have found that a few experiments 
along this line are being conducted 
at the Field Station in Waltham, 
Mass. Some of the leaf stalks of a 
squash have been cut off and milk 
poured into the hollow stems. Natu- 
rally within 24 hours it soured, and 
as yet the plants have shown no 
direct benefit. A number of other 
trials are being made in several ways, 
and I shall be interested to learn 
what facts will be revealed. How- 
ever, the experts believe that the 
experiments will prove that it. is 
impossible to fatten squashes and 
pumpkins on milk. It would be well 
if other popular fallacies concerning 
plants were exploded. 
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Missing Magazines Needed 


The Library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society ts 
trying to complete a number of broken sets of important mag- 
azines, both American and foreign. Some of the gaps go back 
many years. The librarian would be glad to hear from any 
reader who has copies of gardening magazines published be- 
fore 1925 which he would be willing to dispose of. The ad- 
dress is Librarian, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


BURBANK HYBRID LILIES 
iy SIR—The Roving Gardener will, I hope, permit me 


to correct a statement of his on the subject of Burbank’s 
hybrid lilies in your issue of August 1, 1934. It so happens 
that I am fully informed in the matter for I watched the series 
of experiments from the seed beds to full maturity, inspected 
the mature plants at their best and had confided to my care 
Mr. Burbank’s selection from thousands of hybrid lilies. 

Burbank used for the pistillate parent of most of his crosses 
Lilium pardalinum, but also used L. parvum and L. parryt. In 
all he had viable seeds from about 30 crosses. They included a 
number of old-world lilies and all of the western American 
ones. Among others were humboldti x pardalinum, parvum x 
pardalinum, washingtonianum x pardalinum, and Washing- 
tonianum x humboldti. 

The seedlings were started at his Santa Rosa grounds and 
planted in rows on leased lands near Sebastopol nine miles 
away. The land was a most workable sandy loam in a climate 
tempered by fogs and growing conditions were most excellent. 
The rows allowed working them like corn and there were 
about three acres. 

I saw the field in full bloom. There were thousands of 
hybrids in bewildering variety. Almost any mean between the 
western American lilies was there excepting that none showed 
white. Such a multitude of forms was impossible to keep and 
disseminate so Burbank selected what he considered the most 
valuable. These were turned over to me and planted at my 
gardens which were then at Lyons Valley a mile from the 
present location and a wonderful site for lily culture. 

There they did wonderfully for about four years and were 
then transferred to the present garden where they throve 
equally well for about two years. In the second year the bloom 
stood far over the head of a tall man, but in the Fall, the bulbs 
there were only bundles of tissue. Some disease which I do not 
yet understand, but which was very contagious, had struck 
them. I had already distributed a number of them in trade 
channels and some are still in cultivation. Some had been dis- 
tributed by Burbank prior to my custody. It was a period 
when interest in liliums was slight. Such a set of hybrids 
would now be the sensation of the flower loving world. 

It is certain that Lilium pardalinum giganteum is one of this 
lot because the lady in Portland, Ore., from whose garden it 
came, says that it came from me. 

I wrote a full account of this experiment which was pub- 
lished in Garden and Forest. Neither Burbank nor I named any 
of these lily hybrids but sent them out simply with the crosses 
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indicated. In C. G. Van Tubergen’s catalogue I find ‘“‘Burbank 
hybrid, pardalinum x parryi’ offered this Fall. 

Burbank did no more lily work after this large experiment. 
Prior to undertaking this set of lily hybrids, Burbank had 
grown and made selections from L. pardalinum using the 
form to be had near him in Sonoma County, Calif. He pro- 
duced a number of forms. Unfortunately the form that Bur- 
bank had to breed from was not nearly as good as some other 
wild forms and when he had finished, the results were inferior 
to nature’s best. 

—Carl Purdy. 
Ukiah, Calif. 


THE CALIFORNIA JUNIPER 


“ EOGRAPHICAL Junipers’’ was the title of an interest- 

ing article in the August | issue. Yet, I hasten to say 
that Juniperus californicus is not a museum piece—at least in 
the Blaksley Botanic Garden. There good sized shrubs are 
growing in different parts of the garden. G. B. Sudworth, in 
his “‘Forest Trees of the Pacific Slope,’’ says of J. californicus 
that “‘at all times it needs abundant light. Also, it grows on 
dry mountain slopes in rocky, gravelly soil, and requires, 
climatically, long, very dry Summers.” 

In the Blaksley garden we have been able to meet all these 
requirements. We hauled silt and gravel up from the canyon 
to lighten the stiff, adobe soil to suit the juniper’s needs. Of 
rocks, both little and big, we have more than an abundance. 
From the mountains back of the garden—dating sometime in 
the Eocine age—nature broke off pieces of sandstone rock, 
and a few million years later, scattered them over the garden. 
As to the “‘long, dry Summers’’ we can furnish them without 
any effort on our part. 

J. californicus is a low, bush-like tree with spreading 
branches. The lower ones from the base of trunk extend hori- 
zontally for two feet and then curve upward. The tree grows 
from two to ten feet high depending upon cultural conditions. 
The bark is ashen gray, the foliage light yeliow-green with 
leaves, usually in threes, on stout twigs. Berries containing 
from one to three seeds are oblong, red-brown in color and 
covered with dense white bloom. 

Because the Blaksley garden exists only to exhibit attractive 
plant material native to the Pacific slope, grown under horti- 
cultural conditions, we prune all plants judiciously. Growth is 
rampant in California. We snip tips of junipers to keep the 
shrub compact. We also plant junipers in different situations 
to study their reactions. They especially do well upon banks. 
A group on the steep bank of the little lake seem to thrive 
well. They do not mind looking at water, or getting their 
reflections in it, but rebel against having water standing around 
their roots. Beside the meadow where cultivation is intensive, 
the specimens are largest and tallest. We recommend them for 
Southern California planting. 

—Ervanna Bowen Bissell. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


FRONT COVER ILLUSTRATION 


SEMICIRCULAR casino, a view of which is illustrated 

on the front cover of this issue of Horticulture, termi- 

nates the large formal garden at Faulkner Farm, the Brookline, 

Mass., estate of Mrs. Edward D. Brandegee. The garden ad- 

joins a Georgian house which has an excellent outlook across 

the rolling countryside. The estate was awarded the gold 
medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 1930. 


NEW SEED AND NURSERY CATALOGUES 


Auglaize Gardens. (Van Wert, Ohio.) (Peonies, oriental poppies.) 

Beirne, Miss Mary McD. (Rhodeen, Ashland, Hanover County, Va.) ‘‘Daffodils.”’ 
Cooley’s Gardens. (Silverton, Or.) ‘“‘Iris, poppies, lilies, hemerocallis."’ 

Hunt, William M., % Co. (115 West 45th St., N. Y.C.) ‘Bulbs.’ 

Schreiner’s Iris Gardens. (Riverview Station, St. Paul, Minn.) ‘‘An iris lover's 


catalog.” 
Schwanecke, C. (Oschersleben (Bode) Germany.) (Price list, pansies.) 
Zvolanek, William, & Co. (P. O. Box 142, Lompoc, Cal.) ‘‘Winter flowering 


orchid sweet peas.”’ 
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The mountain-laurel, which is being used extensively for roadside planting 


NEEDS OF MOUNTAIN-LAUREL EXPLAINED 


An expert gives elementary instruc- 
tions for its transplanting and care 


r | ‘HE question often is asked, ‘“When is the best time to 
transplant laurel?’’ and the answer frequently given is, 
“When it is in bloom.’”’ So persistent is the belief in this 

incredible idea that it is almost a waste of time to attempt to 
contradict it. As a matter of fact, Kalmia latifolia has been 
transplanted when in bloom and has lived and thrived, but 
the good results were not accomplished by reason of such 
treatment, but rather in spite of it. If a good root system is 
obtained when digging the plant, proper soil given in plant- 
ing, and above all, sufficient moisture provided until the bush 
has become settled in its new location, the time of transplant- 
ing is not very important. However, the safest times to trans- 
plant laurel are in the Spring, before new leaves commence to 
grow, and in the Fall. 

After the middle of August the new growth is generally 
hardened up sufficiently to permit safe transplanting. The 
Landscape Division of .the Connecticut State Highway De- 
partment are planting several thousand plants of laurel, the 
state flower of Connecticut, along its state highways this year. 

As almost everyone now knows, laurels are lovers of acid 
soils and when planted in limestone sections, or about the 
house where old plaster has been dumped, they are just about 
certain to die a lingering death. The surest way to make them 
grow well, is to mix a liberal dressing of peat moss with the 
soil. Do not be stingy with it. A coating three to four inches 
deep and then well dug into the soil, is none too much. 

So far, no better fertilizer for laurel has been found than 
cotton seed meal. About three handfuls worked into the soil 
about each bush every Spring will produce good results. Stable 
manure or commercial fertilizers should not be used. After 
the plants are set, about two inches of peat moss should be 
spread on the soil as a mulch. 

It is rather risky for the amateur to attempt to move large 
specimen bushes of laurel although the temptation to obtain 
some exceptionally lovely plant may be great. If one can 
afford the expense, it is safer to hire a professional tree mover 
to do the job rather than to move it oneself. 

Moderate-sized bushes, say from 18 to 24 inches, are the best 
for general purposes and if one enjoys watching things grow, 
even small plants may be planted out in an amateur nursery, 
for in a few years they will have reached blossoming size and 
be easily removed to any desired planting. 


During the past three years, the Laurel City Horticultural 
Society of Winsted, Conn., has sponsored a “‘Laurel Week”’ 
about the middle of June, and has laid out various laurel 
routes about that city, where the flower grows wild in such 
unsurpassed abundance and beauty. Probably the most exten- 
sive planting of laurel attempted by any municipality is at 
Bristol, Conn. Strange as it may seem, although laurel was 
legally specified as the state flower of Connecticut several years 
ago, lovely Bushnall Park about the state Capitol at Hartford 
is said to contain not one single plant of it. 

Generally speaking, laurel is not exceptionally desirable as 
a specimen plant for lawn decoration, but is most effective in 
naturalistic plantings and while it will stand full sun it thrives 
best in partial shade, and the beauty of its bloom is always 
enhanced by a proper background of other evergreens. It often 
can be substituted for rhododendrons to advantage and can be 
used in connection with them. It is much hardier than most of 
the hybrid rhododendrons and has a wider color range than 
most persons realize. It is somewhat subject to attacks of the 
lace wing fly when planted in open locations, but seldom 
suffers from this pest in the shade. Specimens purchased should 
be balled and burlapped. 

In conclusion I would emphasize the fact that more laurels 
have died from the lack of sufficient water than from any 
other cause. An abundance of water should be given the plants 
just before the ground freezes. 


Winsted, Conn. 


THE RARE POTENTILLA TONGUEI 


HIS plant came to me last year and looked as though 

some one had sent me a strawberry plant by mistake. It 
grew slowly and seemed to have trouble getting established. 
After accumulating a huge clump of strawberry leaves it 
finally burst into bloom. The flowers are rather small but very 
attractive. The petals are a good apricot color and the center 
of the flower is crimson. The blossoms last only a day but 
come constantly so that the plant seems always crowded with 
them. 

Potentillas are usually hardy and this plant seems to have 
great stamina after getting well established. As a late flowering 
type it is of especial value. It will remain in bloom until 


October. 


Belmont, Mass. 


—F, H. DeMars. 


—Theodor C. Thomson. 











MORE FAVORITE TOOLS OF READERS 


The last of a series on garden tools 
found indispensable by amateurs 


Combination Scuffle Hoe and Rake 


EAR SIR—I have been much interested in the favorite 
tools of Horticulture readers. I have two—one has not 
been mentioned, and the other only in a modified form. The 
first is the ‘‘Dubl-Duti’’ scuffle hoe manufactured by the J. E. 
Gilson Co., Port Washington, Wis. The blade is a square 
‘‘y’’ about one and one-half inches wide and sharp on both 
edges. Incidentally, they stay sharp. A rod runs through the 
ends of the blade which are cut to allow a little leeway for 
rocking. A push and pull motion cuts the weed roots more 
efficiently than an ordinary hoe, and after cultivation is fin- 
ished they can be raked off by turning the hoe over. It does a 
better job, more easily and in less time than any 
implement I know. 

My other favorite is a potato hoe which is 
excellent for breaking the crust or preparing the 
soil for transplanting small seedlings. The cul- 
tivation can be shallow or deep as desired. 


—Helen Donnaldson. 
Ambler, Pa. 


Three Useful Garden Tools 


EAR SIR—I have read with interest your 
articles on pet garden tools. I am surprised 
that no one has mentioned the Norcross hoe or cultivator. 
This is a hoe of five curved tines made of steel rods one-quarter 
inch square with the ends forged to a sharp diamond-shaped 
point. It is most useful in the vegetable garden. One walks 
backward drawing the tool toward him. By bearing on a little 
hard one can easily stir the ground three or more inches deep. 
It leaves a nice loose surface and no tracks. 

It will never do to forget Planet Jr. With the hoes or 
sweeps attached it beats any tool in the world for killing 
weeds when they are just showing through the ground or at 
a short time after they begin to grow. Pushed just beneath 
the surface it cuts the roots and a few hours of sunshine 
finishes them. Then the Norcross hoe comes in well, cultivat- 
ing deeper and taking out all tracks. 

For flower beds and closely planted borders I 
use a mason’s pointing trowel with one edge 
ground sharp. I have never used a better tool 
for a weeder. 

—F. E. Boynton. 
Old Fort, N. C. 


Garden Accessories of an Octogenarian 


i SIR—Although an octogenarian, I 
am interested in your garden tool notes. 
Here are my favorites: 

(A) For weeding and transplanting: An 
old-fashioned small three-tined kitchen fork, 
steel shank and tines in one piece. 

(B) A large, stout, round-bottomed cre- 
tonne bag, shirred over a barrel hoop attached 
to which is a long double cretonne loop for a 
handle, by which it is trailed along by an ardent old flower 
lover, who can still collect the weeds, dead leaves, and spent 
blossoms. 

(C, and most efficient) Covers to protect small, delicate 
seedlings from slugs, insects and heavy rains. I make them of 
common mosquito netting because the galvanized wire poisons 
my hands. I most often use a 12-inch square. I cut up the 





A double duty tool 





corners diagonally, then fold the corners two ways and secure 
them by “‘sewing’’ with a pulled-out wire. 


—Elisabeth B. Sampson. 
Hancock Point, Me. 


Old-Fashioned Gouge Praised 


|B gown SIR—The most valuable tool I possess for garden 
work is a carpenter's old-fashioned gouge with a three- 
quarter-inch blade. The end and sides being sharp, it enters 
soil easily and the curve of the blade makes it invaluable for 
weeding. Even tap rooted wild carrot may be removed from a 
clump of precious garden plants with great success and a mini- 
mum of damage. For transplanting tap rooted plants and dig- 
ging wild flowers, it is most useful. I use it constantly as a 
weeder and can get out mats of clover and crab grass with 
small disturbance to surrounding soil. I have 
tried a variety of tools for the foregoing pur- 
poses and the gouge is the best. 
—Elizabeth McFarland. 

Gaithersburg, Md. 


A Device for Watering Plants 


ENTLEMEN—-As to pet tools, I find that 
iron pipe with greenhouse sprinkling 
nozzles placed two feet apart, supported on 
hooks along the side of a house or other build- 
ing, and connected to a sillcock with hose, is 
fine for watering plants and shrubs growing next to the build- 
ing, or up to ten feet from it. The nozzles used are those 
giving a spray discharge. 
—J. F. Munsell. 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 


A Transformed Onion Hoe 


EAR SIR—I am sending you a sketch of a tool I have 
been using for several years in hoeing around my gladioli 
and irises. It is made by grinding down the upper side of the 
blade of an onion hoe, and I find it most convenient in work- 
ing in among the plants where an ordinary hoe is cumbrous. 
—L. Merton Gage. 
Natick, Mass. 


Toy Mattock for Weeding 


ENTLEMEN—One of my favorite gar- 
den tools is a tiny mattock—a toy—cost- 
ing ten cents. The handle is 22 inches long; the 
head is nine inches and slightly curved; the 
flat end is three-quarters of an inch wide and 
pointed at the other end. I have the handle 
wound with tape to get a good grip. This tool 
is light and cultivates just deep enough, while 
the wide end weeds fast and sure. There is no 
way to get along without it. 
—Mrs. Walter M. Barrett. 
Melrose, Mass. 


A modified onion hoe 


Wire Cloth Plant Protectors 

| ge SIR—Old window screens can be cut up to make 
cylinders of various sizes. I use small ones three inches 

high to stop cutworms. The largest ones have covers of wire 

cloth or glass to keep out flying insects and crawlers. Choice 

seeds that can not be transplanted may be sown under them. 

Newton Centre, Mass. —Edward R. Cogswell. 
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THE PRUNING OF LAVENDER 


__ seems to be a difference of opinion among garden- 
ers as to whether or not it is desirable to prune lavender. 
I refer to Lavendula officinalis (L. vera), the true English 
lavender. 

It has been my personal experience that lavender, pruned 
rather severely in the Spring, produces a much more compact 
and attractive plant than plants which are allowed to grow 
normally. In this locality, if lavender is allowed to grow 
without pruning during the mid-Summer, it becomes a ragged, 
irregular plant which is likely to die out during the next 
Winter. But by clipping it back quite severely early in the 
Spring, so that all that remains is a little tuft of branches on 
the rootstock, fine specimen plants that are very profuse 





A lavender plant showing the effect of pruning 


bloomers can be produced, which are a credit to any location 
where they are grown. 

It might be interesting to note that this plant used near a 
doorway in front of other foundation plants gives a unique 
charm to an entrance. By keeping the old flowers cut back 
continual bloom is insured, making the plant effective in any 
location. 


Amherst, Mass. 


COLEUSES AS WINDOW PLANTS 


(Cas are grown for their lovely foliage, and are 
equally handsome when displayed in the garden in 
Summer and when planted in window boxes or in pots when 
Winter comes. They are so easy to handle that sprays may be 
cut off and kept for weeks in water alone. 

Garden makers who have plants growing outside now can 
easily root cuttings, which will make good plants for Winter. 
It is only necessary to insert these cuttings in light soil in pots 
or even in a corner of the garden, keeping them fairly moist. 
They will make plants large enough to handle by the time 
cold weather comes. Even small plants can be cut back and 
taken into the house in Fall, but new plants are better. 


MY GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY OFFER 
“Splendid New Varieties of Wistaria” 

Potgrown, grafted WISTARIA that bloom. In 12 varieties, both old 

and new, including white, purple, violet, clear pink and lavender. 

Chinese and Japanese sorts; the Chinese with flower clusters 12 

inches long, and the Japanese producing flower clusters from 18 

inches to 4 feet, according to variety. 


Reduced Prices until December Ist: 


—A. M. Davis. 





Tree form lyr. 2 yr. 3 yr. 4 yr. 5 yr. 
Rosea, clear pink ........ $15.00 $1.50 $3.00 $4.00 $6.50 $7.50 
Naga Noda, 4 ft. flowers .. 15.00 2.00 4.00 5.00 7.50 10.00 
aaa 15.00 1.50 3.00 4.00 6.50 7.50 
Chinese, purple or white .. 10.00 -65 1.00 2.00 3.00 5.00 


A. E. WOHLERT, phe Garden Nurseries 


932 MONTGOMERY AVENU. NARBERTH, PA. 
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365 wild flowers pictured in 
full color — a book that no 
flower lover can afford to miss— 


WILD FLOWERS 


By HOMER D. HOUSE 


No other single volume can identify 
wild flowers for you with such un- 
questioned accuracy. This is the only 
book published at popular price that 





offers: 


—165 full-page and 200 half-page 
photographs of wild flowers in 
ACTUAL COLORS, LIFE-SIZE. 


—340 pages of complete and 
authoritative descriptions. 


—20 line drawings illustrating the 
anatomical structure of plants. 


WILD FLOWERS is based on a 
work of similar title origi- 
nally issued by the State of 
New York. The illustrations 
which have appeared only in 
this state publication (now 
practically unobtainable) are 
reproduced by permission of 
the Board of Regents. 


WILD FLOWERS 
Price $7.50 


94%, x11% inches 
bound in cloth 


Homer D. House planned this under- 
taking in codperation with leading 
botanists of the country. An unusual 


Order now and make sure of 


publishing opportunity makes it ‘receiving your copy promptly 
on publication. Ready in 


possible to offer this book at $7.50, October. 


about one-third the usual price of so Order from 
elaborate a book produced under HORTICULTURE 

P _ 300 Massachusetts Avenue 
ordinary conditions. Boston, Mass. 
































SPECIAL OFFER 
LILIUM SHUKSAN 


(Named for lovely Mt. Shuksan, 
Washington) 


A Beautiful New Hybrid 


Originated by Dr. David Griffiths, 
U. 8S. Dept. of Agriculture. Oolor, 
capucine yellow, spotted claret brown, 
buds flushed red. Height 4 to 6 feet. 
Vigorous and hardy. 


2 large bulbs, catalog value 
$2.50 for $2.00 postpaid 


Two only to a customer at this price! 


3 SUNSET LILIES $1.75 


(L. Pardalinum giganteum) This is 
the new lily sensation that so many 
are talking about. 


Our illustrated catalog is just off the 
press. Write for it. 


YEREX LILY GARDENS 


Dept. B Tigard, Oregon 








BEATRICE 


We cordially invite you to come to 


CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head, Nassau Co., New York 


GARDENS 








our gardens during early September and 
see our Gold Medal Gladioli and dahlias 

in bloom. We grow over 300 varieties of 
gladioli, many of our own and of other 


originators. 


We feature the better varieties of 
Pompons, Miniature Art and English 
Mignon dwarf Dahlias. 


Many of these varieties of gladioli 
and dahlias are now flowering at their 
best. It is easy to make your selection 
of varieties suitable for cut flowers, for 
Flower Shows or Garden Effect. 


See our exhibit at the Late Summer 
Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society at Horticultural Hall, 
September 15 and 16. 


BEATRICE FLORAL GARDENS 
SHARON MASS. 














We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 
Upright and Spreading 
Splendid for Specimens and 
Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETOR 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 
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—BRAND'S— 


prize-winning 


PEONIES 


For three successive years, 
BRAND’S PEONIES have cap- 
tured the highest awards at all 
the national shows. 

In 1932 at Des Moines, “Prairie 
Afire” was awarded the Boyd 
Memorial Gold Medal by The 
Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society (best new peony). 

In 1933 at A Century of Progress, 
Chicago, “Hansina Brand” was 
awarded the Farr Memorial 
Gold Medal by American Peony 
Society. In 1934 at St. Paul, the 
same peony again prevailed! 
(Best Flower in Two Shows). 


OWN-ROOT 
LILACS 


All the best of the old “immortals” 
and ali the proven new French Lilacs. 
1934 fall catalog mailed on request. 


—Write— 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Inc. 


142 E. DIVISION ST., FARIBAULT, MINN. 

















GARDENIA PLANTS 


The New “Belmont” Plant Patent No. 
93. Send for descriptive circular. 


170 Brighton Street Belmont, Mass. 





Young Aristocrats 


Rare and unusual grafted trees and shrubs 
about 12 inches high at amazingly low 
prices. Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Magnolias 
Japan Maples, Franklinia, etc. Balled and 
burlapped for Summer shipping. Write for 
list. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50 Church Street, New York City 





PETERSON ROSES 


INSURE ROSE-GARDEN SUCCESS 
when planted this Fall. Special Offers 
for every Rose need. 

New catalog free upon request 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose and Peony Specialists for 31 Years 
45 Paramus Road Fair Lawn, N. J. 





Narcissus Mixture 


For naturalizing or for garden planting, many va- 
rieties, earliest to latest, always something new. 
Includes varieties you do not know, also lacks 
many naturally expected in a low-priced mixture, 
Good, hard bulbs, worth their price, and more. 
$3.00 per 100, $25.00 per 1000. Smaller, 
but good blooming size, $2.00 per 100, 
$18.00 per 1000. Delivered. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS, CARTERVILLE, MC. 





LILIES 


Cernuum, 50c each, $5.00 doz.; Philippin- 
ense formosanum (Price’s) 30c each, $3.00 
doz., $20.00 hundred; Tiger, Henryi, Con- 
color, Maximowiezii, Columbianum, 30c 
each, $3.00 doz. Seed of above including 
Mt. Hood, 25c per pkt., 5 for $1.00. 


STEWART’S LILY GARDEN 
OREGON CITY OREGON 
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CANTERBURY BELL FOR FLORIDA 


A and trustworthy plant for Florida is a signal for a 
celebration. The new annual Canterbury bell is an an- 
swer to the plea of Florida gardeners, who long ago realized 
that the well-known biennial does not take kindly to Florida 
gardens. 

It was with some misgiving that I planted the seed of this 
new annual in seed flats last October, which is our psycho- 
logical seed planting month for Spring bloom. The seeds 
germinated miraculously. About the middle of November I 
transplanted the sturdy seedlings directly from the flats to 
well prepared beds in the open ground. It was a joy to watch 
them flourish and grow; even nippy cold spells did not affect 
them. Then, too, they responded valiantly to occasional feed- 
ings of well-balanced fertilizer and enough water to keep 
them fresh and healthy. 

Then came a day in April when strong flower stalks ap- 
peared, which lengthened with the days. The first of May the 
buds showed color and later were a veritable carillon of bells 
in the loveliest of colors. Thanks to the hybridizers we are 
able this Fall to order the seed in separate colors, but always 
I shall include in my order a packet of mixed seeds, just for 
the joy of a surprise. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


THE GRAND DUCHESS OXALIS 


ROBABLY the Grand Duchess oxalis is the best kind to 

grow in the house for Winter flowering. The bulbs should 
be potted up right away. These bulbous plants are attractive 
even when not in flower, as the foliage is distinctly ornamental. 
The oxalis looks especially well when grown in hanging pots 
or baskets, and this is the best method to follow. 

The Grand Duchess has flowers in three colors—pink, 
lavender and white. They are larger than those of any other 
oxalis and are borne in clusters on long stout stems. Usually 
they open about 10 o’clock in the morning and close at night, 
but each flower reopens two or three days before it withers 
and drops off. The bulbs should be planted an inch deep, six 
or eight to a pot. 


SEEDLING PERENNIAL PLANTS 


ie is possible now to buy young plants of many perennials 

which have been started either in seed beds or in coldframes. 
They cost much less than larger plants of the same kind in the 
Spring, and thrifty garden makers find it economical to use 
them. They can be set directly in the garden or else planted 
in nursery rows and held until Spring. Much depends upon 
the size and nature of the plants. Of course, they must be 
wintered where water will not stand, and a light covering of 
leaves or some other litter will be needed. 


—Emily Wilcox. 








Stumpp & Walter Co. new York City 


Transplant in a 
Permanently 


Improved Soil 


Florida Humus will give you the better soil that you need for better lawns 
and gardens. It is a pure soil-building vegetative humus, containing about 
3% organic nitrogen, and capable of absorbing 5.81 times its weight in 
moisture in five hours. Contains no weed seeds or foreign matter. 


FLORIDA HUMUS 


Dredged from under-water deposits centuries old—then air-dried 
and conveniently packaged. For booklet, write any address below: 





FLORIDA HUMUS COMPANY, ZELLWOOD, FLORIDA 


New York Office: 
15 Broad Street 


New England Representative: 
Donald F. Cutler, 141 Milk St., Boston 
DISTRIBUTORS: 


132 Church Street 85 State Street 


’ 
Br eck S Boston, Mass. 
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Varieties You Cannot Secure 
from Most Dealers 


e Antwerpen 

e Aviateur Lindbergh 
@ Chabannes la Palice 
® Dr. J. H. Neeley 

® Miss Eckhart 

® Odile 

ew. L. Gumm 


will add distinction to your garden, 
We are the exclusive introducers of the 
famous Dr. Neeley Oriental Poppies. 


Send for our booklet “Along the Garden 
Path” and a complete list of the fine 
Peonies and Oriental Poppies available 
here at most reasonable prices. 


AUGLAIZE GARDENS 


BOX 54 VAN WERT, OHIO 











For Your Fall Planting 
Use The 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Mark with ordinary lead pencil 
Really dependable for permanence 
in all weathers and 
all seasons. 
Convenient to use. 
oo horizon- 


Inconspicuous. 
Beautiful gray- 
green color blends 
with garden picture. 
Markings erasible. 


A Style for Every Purpose 
Border, Rock Garden, Show 
Garden, Tie-on and Pot Labels 


PREE SAMPLES BY RETURN MAIL 
to “Horticulture” readers 


HOWARD HAMMITT 
654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 
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UNUSUAL PEONIES. 


These and other new varieties we offer 





il Weeds with 


ot Burn them, seeds and all, while 


estates, suburban homes. Burns 


Y, reen with intense heat of Aeroil 
/ } Ye erosene Torch. Indispensable on 









all undesirable growth. Use 
ing Poultry Houses, Dog Kennels, etc. 


AEROIL BURNER CO., Inc. 
561 PARK AVENUE 
~ WEST NEW YORK. N.J. 





AGAIN WE SAY— 


“Don’t Burn Your Leaves’’. 





Don’t waste the valuable plant food in fallen 
leaves. Mix them with ADCO and they will 
turn into rich, genuine organic manure. So 
will weeds, cuttings and other garden rubbish. 
And it’s easy—anyone can do it. Try it your- 
self for your own garden. 

Seed and hardware dealers sell ADCO. In- 
teresting book, ‘‘Artificial Manure and How to 
Make It'’——-FREE. 


ADCO WORKS, Carlisle, Pa. 


Makers also of the new ADCO WEED-KILLER 
for LAWNS. Ask for particulars. 





Write for Free Bulletin No. 108-Q 








Rock Garden News 


In each issue of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
official organ of the American Rock Garden 
Society, you will find practical, up-to-date 
information on rock gardening. Subscribe 
now, let experts help you with your prob- 
lems—$2.00 per year, 25c a copy. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


522-H Pifth Avenue New York Oity 


out grass on walks, drives, tennis 
courts. Destroys quack grass, poison ivy— 
Disinfect- 
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; SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
Tm. fr $1.00.» Oe svn. Onder Tod. 





| |The Aiken Nurseries 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 
GEORGE D. AIKEN 


"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 


HOW MANY 


OAKS do you know? 


15 NAMED OAKS, 2-4 yrs. Exp. Paid 
for $8.50. Double Collection, $15.00. 


AMBLER NURSERIES 
AMBLER PENNA. 


ILLUSTRATED GRAV RE 
CAT AL ry AND PLANTING GUIDE 

4 OF STASSENS GENUINE 
HOLLAND BULBS 


All efers PREPA Lent ate Bulb Guaranteed 
























OFFERS Warps MOR Senet 








Choice Shrubs for Garden 
Fothergilla Major, 2-3’ ........ $2.50 
Hamamelis Vernalis, 3-4’ ...... 1.50 


Ask for Catalogue 


VAN DER VOET NURSERY 
TAUNTON, MASS. 





DELPHINIUMS 
Fresh seed from our famous hybrids 
ready now. $1.00 per packet 500 seed. 
EARLY FLOWERING HARDY 
SANTHEMUMS 








OHRY 
Send for Our Catalogue 
JAMES WHEELER & SON 
NATICK MASS. 


On Boston Worcester Turnpike 





Regal Lily bulbs (L. regale) 
2 to 7 blossoms in 1935—$1.50 for 12 
Coral Lily bulbs 


(L. tenuifolium ) 
2 to 10 blossoms in 1935—$1.50 for 12 


GEORGE L.RICE 
FITCHBURG MASS. 





Do you want a free copy of 


“SAVE YOUR TULIP BULBS 
with an ACME Mole Trap” 
written by RoMAINE B. Ware, nationally 
known writer, lecturer and garden expert? 
Ask your bulb dealer or let me send it. 
Cc. E. GRELLE, Greenhills, Portland, Ore. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 














An Important Botanical Work 


“The Families of Flowering Plants,’’ in two volumes by J. Hutchinson, 
F.L.S. Published in America by the Macmillan Company, New York. Price 
$6.00 per volume. 


i. is difficult to review briefly these two books because of 
their scientific nature, but it can be said for them that they 
represent a vast amount of exceedingly accurate, careful work 
and a profound knowledge of botany. They also introduce a 
new system of classification based on probable relationships as 
seen in the light of modern knowledge relating to plants past 
and present and their distribution. It is made helpful to gar- 
deners, foresters and field botanists by an analytical key. The 
two volumes contain innumerable line drawings which inter- 
pret many of the plants better than words could do. The first 
volume is devoted to dicotyledons, and the second volume to 
monocotyledons. The author is assistant in the Herbarium in 
the Royal Botanical Gardens in Kew, but the nature of the 
books makes them of equal value in any country. The student 
in particular will find them important aids in his work. 


“Gardens of Delight” Delightfully Written 


“Gardens of Delight,’’ by Eleanor Sinclair Rohde. Published by Hale, 
Cushman and Flint, Boston. Price $5.00. 


MSS Rohde is coming to be looked upon as one of the 
most prolific of English gardening authors, as well as 
one of the best informed. Her new book undertakes to cover 
garden activities the year around and it is written, of course, 
for English readers. As a guide to monthly operations, it has 
but little value to American readers. On the other hand, 
experienced garden makers who know how to adapt the advice 
given to American conditions will find it well worth reading. 
Miss Rohde deals with vegetables and fruits as well as flowers 
and plants. Indeed, she goes so far as to give directions for 
making wines from carrots, beets and parsnips, something 
which seems not to have been thought of in this country even 
in prohibition days. 


A Source-Book of Plant Materials 


“The Plant Buyers Index, 1934 Supplement,’’ by J. Woodward Man- 
ning. Published by J. W. & E. G. Manning, Duxbury, Mass. Price $4.00. 


SUPPLEMENT has been issued to the third edition of 

the “Plant Buyers Index’’ which was published in 1931. 

The supplement lists 7,500 new species and varieties of orna- 

mental plants, giving the commercial sources of each one. One 

entire section of the supplement, covering many pages, is de- 

voted to cacti. Following the plan of the third edition, many 
sources of seeds are now given. 

The book of approximately 100 pages is inexpensively 
printed and of the same size as the third edition. This direc- 
tory of sources of plants and seeds, the most complete of its 
kind in the United States, is of great value to everyone inter- 
ested in learning the sources of new and unusual plant 
materials. 
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THIS IS THE BEST TIME 


OF THE YEAR TO PLANT YOUR EVERGREENS— 
PEONIES—JAPANESE AND GERMAN IRIS— 
AND PHLOX 

Come to the HOUSE OF QUALITY where you can 
buy some ef the BEST VARIETIES obtainable. 

You will be surprised at the high quality of the plants 
that we can sell you at such reasonable prices. 

A visit or an order from you will be appreciated. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 





Cataleg em request WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


New Ever Green spray kills so 
pod kinds of plant — it _’ the 
only spray 95% of home garden, 
ers ever need. “Easy to use. Just 
mix with water and sprey. De- 

stroys most hardy insects, both 
chewing and sucking ty =. Will 
not injure plants or blossoms. 
Sure death to ants. Non-poison- 
ous to people and pets. Very 
economical; one ounce makes as 
much as six gallons of spray 
against aphids. Buy at drug, 
hardware, flower, seed, depart- 
ment stores. Write for informa- 
tive new spreying chart—FREE. 


McLaughlin Gormley King Co. 
Minneapolis 











For 1934 


NEW ENGLAND'S 
COLDEST NURSERY 
Offers 
425 varieties of 


ROCK PLANTS 


What other nursery in America offers any 
of the following from our free catalog? 


Diapensia lapponica ....... $1.00 each 
Asplenium veride ......... -50 each 
SC as 8.0464 606.0 08 -50 each 
Loiseleuria procumbens .... 1.00 each 
Primula mistassinica ...... .50 each 


Bhododendron lapponicum . 1.00 each 


We also grow large quantities of Ever- 
greens, Shrubs, Trees, Perennials and 
everything grown in any first class nur- 
sery. 

Send for our 72 page catalog 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, INC. 
DerPT. H, BARRE, VERMONT 




















HARDY ALPINES 


Aquilegia Pyrenaica, dwarf blue ..... $.35 
Campanula Saxifraga, purple-blue ... .50 
Gentiana Clusii, gentian blue ........ -50 
~ Ingr DGD WOO cs ccccs .50 
” Purdomii, bright blue ..... -75 
Haberlea Ferd. Coburgii, lilac-lavender, 
speckled within with gold ........ 1.00 
Iris Ruthenica, dee a.  __ re -75 
Primula Rosea Grdfi., clear pink ..... .50 


Ramondia Pyrenaica, soft lilac blue, 
with golden center .............. .50 
Viola Flettii, bronzy foliage ........ .50 


Orders for $1.00 or more postpaid 
Safe arrival guaranteed 
We specialize in new and rare plants 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD, Box 211, OREGON 


IRISES 


Nearly 1000 Varieties 
are growing 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
60 N. MAIN ST., W. HARTFORD, CONN. 








PETERSON PEONIES 


Special Offers for every Peony need. 
New catalog free upon request 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose and Peony Specialists for 31 Years 
45 Paramus Road Fair Lawn, N. J. 





Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 

Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 

16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 














CLASSIFIED 





CACTI, botanically named conservatory 
specimens. Dish garden and window garden 
material, 20 plants, all different, no seed- 
lings, $1.00. Tall growing cereus, 50 var., 
83”, 25c each. Cephalocereus senilis, 25c to 
$8.00 each. Golden Balls, 50c to $5.00 each. 
Complete collections, no two alike, $2.00, 
$3.00 and $5.00. Reliable, instant service. 
No junk. All prepaid. Satisfaction or 
money refunded. The Novelty Plant & Pot- 
tery Co., P. O. Box 1063, Eastland, Texas. 





ROCKERY PLANTS — Collection of ten 
attractive kinds, $1.00 postpaid. Semper- 
vivums—4 especially beautiful and large 
varieties from a collection of several hun- 
dred kinds. These are winners, labelled, 
postpaid, $1.00.6 true sempervivum species, 
checked with Praeger, $1.00. Also rare 
white liatris scariosa, long spikes of feath- 
ery white in Sept., $1.00. Lark Meadows, 
West Mansfield, Mass. 





BULBS: 50 large Darwin Tulips, $1.00. 
Other Dollar Bargains. 12 King Alfred 
Daffodils, 50 Dutch Iris, 200 Ranunculus, 
20 varieties Cacti or Succulents. 3 items 
for $2.75. Labeled, postpaid. Cecil Houdy- 
shel, Dept. H, La Verne, California. 





BULBS: 94 varieties, Narcissus, Tulips, 
Iris, Hyacinths, Gladiolus. Price list on 
request. D. J. Giacomelli, Vineland, N. J. 





DAFFODILS: 2 each King Alfred, Spring 
Glory, Bernardino, Laurens Koster, Gloria 
Mundi, Early Surprise, Sir Watkin, $1.00, 
Fair Oaks Bulb Gardens, Woodburn, 
Oregon. 





DAFFODILS: For naturalizing. Blooming 

size, Sir Watkins, Emperor, Victoria, etc., 

pea per bu. Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, 
a. 





DUTCH IRIS: 5 each of 5 named varieties, 
$1.00. White, yellow, blue, lavender. Fair 
Oaks Bulb Gardens, Woodburn, Oregon. 





IRIS ARENARIA: The Golden Sand Iris, 
6 inches tall. This rare Iris lists at $1.00 
per bulb. I have a limited supply at 50c 
each, 3 for $1.40. Theodor C. Thomson, 47 
Leicester Road, Belmont, Mass. 





SIBERIAN IRISES — For good value in 
special offers see adv. p. 305, Sept. 1st 
issue. Lark Meadows. 





WENTWORTH GARDENS would like very 

much to receive your name and address so 

that we might forward to you our new Fall 

Catalog, listing attractive prices on Gladi- 

olus, Iris, Peonies, Tulips and Delphinium 

a Wentworth Gardens, Battle Creek, 
ch. 





NEW SEEDLING PEONIES: From seed of 
gorgeous Japanese aristocrats, each differ- 
ent from any other peony. Own exclusively 
the only plants in existence like them, and 
name them yourself. Ten (10) two year old 
roots, $5.00, prepaid. Wright’s Peony Gar- 
den, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 





From AUGUST 15 to SEPTEMBER 30 I 
will ship 25 small collected seedling plants 
of Mountain-Laurel, with planting direc- 
tions, for $1.00. F. H. DeMars, Winsted, 
“The Laurel City,’’ Conn. 


HORTICULTURE 
NEW DWARF HYBRID ASTERS 


F a reliable nurseryman were to recommend Michaelmas 
daisies for your Alpine garden, you would look at him 
askance, for you would have a mental picture of Fall-flower- 
ing asters, three to five feet high. Although the Amellus type 
of aster has been known to commerce for some time, the 
flowers are rather large for the average Alpine garden. They 
grow from 18 to 24 inches high, blooming from July to 
September. King George and Rudolph Goethe are two very 
fine varieties, with very large blue or lavender blue flowers. 
If, however, your nurseryman were to tell you of a Michael- 
mas daisy growing from six to 12 inches high, covered with 
lilac-pink or lavender-blue flowers from August to October, 
you surely would be interested, for all gardeners are looking 
for something in these colors, dwarf in habit, to take the place 
of the early aubrietia and Summer campanula during the late 
Summer and Fall. 

At least three varieties of these new dwarf hybrid asters 
may be obtained in this country now. They are similar in 
habit to that of Aster novi-belgi except for their height. 
They are of strong and vigorous growth and of easiest cul- 
ture, and are valuable for edging or grouping in front of bor- 
ders as well as being charming when planted in clumps in the 
Alpine or rock garden. 

Nancy is one of the intermediates, growing about nine 
inches high, and has light lavender-pink flowers. Ronald is 
one of the tallest, growing about 12 inches high, with flowers 
of a deeper shade of lavender-pink. Victor, the most dwarf of 
all, does not grow more than six inches high. The flowers, 
which are as large as those of Nancy or Ronald, are lavender- 
blue. Early Spring planting is recommended for these hybrids. 

—Fred J. Borsch. 
Maplewood, Ore. 


MEXICAN AGERATUM POISONOUS 


R. HEINRICH ROHRBACH’S article on Galinsoga 
parviflora, better known as Mexican ageratum, in 
Horticulture of June 15, is timely and interesting. This reader 
knows to his cost that it is not only persistent and dangerous 
but poisonous and capable of causing more or less severe skin 
poisoning to some who handle it with bared hands. 

Having experienced several severe poisonings caused by this 
weed, I am impelled to sound a word of warning to those 
who would stoop to pull this innocent-looking weed to pro- 
tect their hands with stout gloves. The whole plant is thickly 
covered with fine spines that enter the pores of the skin, 
depositing therein a poison that brings about in a short time 
a condition similar to ivy poisoning, only much more painful. 
My experience with this weed convinces me that many of the 
skin poisoning cases supposed to have been caused by poison 
ivy are in reality caused by G. parviflora. 

—Alexander Cruickshank. 
Manchester, Mass. 
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When YOU GoTo 


PHILADELPHIA 





POSITIONS WANTED 





Gardener desires position on small estate. 
Five years’ experience in greenhouse work. 
Experienced also in the care of lawns, flow- 
ers, and the general upkeep of an estate. 
Excellent references furnished. L. N. W., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Wanted, position as gardener. Twenty 
years’ experience care of lawns, shrubbery, 
growing vegetables, care and planting 
flower gardens, growing cut flowers and 
potted plants, and all general work in green- 
house. Fk. Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener desires position on private estate, 
Life experience in all phases of estate work. 
First class references. Single, 58 years, 
Scotch. Address T. Lawrie, Care of “‘Horti- 
culture,’’ Boston, Mass. 











EARLEHAM HYBRID MONTBRETIAS: 
2 each His Majesty, Queen Alexandra, 
Queen of Spain, $1.00. Fair Oaks Bulb 
Gardens, Woodburn, Oregon. 





SPECIMEN OVERSIZE APPLE TREES: 
7-10 yr. old, formerly selling from $10.00 
to $12.00. While they last, $6.50. Corliss 
Bros. Inc. Nurseries, Gloucester, Mass. Tel. 
Gloucester 3576. 





DELICIOUS HULLED CORN, home-canned. 
Approved by Women’s National Farm and 
Garden Ass'n. Large orders prepaid, third 
zone. Hermitage Farm, North Berwick, Me. 


RHODODENDRONS 


Fine nursery grown and collected plants. 


LINVILLE 


Catalog upon request 





HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 


East Boxford, Mass. 
Finest Nursery Stock 
Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 


KALMIAS and AZALEAS 


Various sizes in any quantity. 
LINVILLE NURSERIES 
Elevation 4,000 feet 

NORTH CAROLINA 


Address: L. A. and P. J. A. BERCKMANS 
Augusta, Georgia 

















N arure’s GREATEST plant food. 
Hardwood ashes. Five hundred delivered 
$12.50 cash with order. Free circular. 
George Stevens, Peterborough, Ontario. 


PEONY SPECIAL: Choice collection —-| PERENNIALS: Specimen, twice trans- 
Kelway’s Glorious, Philippe Rivoire and | planted, 10c each, express only: Shasta, 
Martha Bullock for $3.00. Also a wonder- | Gypsophila Repens, tall 

ful garden collection of 10 highly rated | Prostrata, 
peonies including such varieties as Martha 


lavender 


Veronica, Veronica 
Candytuft, Flax, 
Maiden Pink, Calamint, Gaillardia, Aubrie- 





HEMEROCALLISES —‘‘All Season Sets.” 
For good collection offers see adv. August 
15th issue. Lark Meadows. 





Bullock, the world’s largest peony, Long- 
fellow, Tourangelle and Mikado, the beau- 
tiful red Jap, all labeled for $2.50. Both 
collections for $5.00. Write for special 
price list. River Drive Peony Garden, River 
Grove, Ill. 





tia, Alyssum Saxatile, Sedums, Alpine As- 
ter, Wallflower, Lychnis Splendens, Del- 
phiniums, Columbines, elianthemums. 
Choice Pansy plants, twice transplanted, 
50 for $1.00. Paul Ward, Hillsdale, Michi- 
gan. 





Superintendent or gardener, experienced in 
all branches of work on private estates. 
English born, married, no family. American 
citizen. References. O. T. J., Care of “‘Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Assistant gardener, single, 36, ten years’ 

general horticultural —— including 

landscaping and care of greenhouses, de- 

sires position as assistant or charge of 

small country place. Al references. Drives. 

z B., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
ass. 





Gardener-farmer: Swiss, U. S. citizen, 40, 
small family, life experience dairy, poultry, 
orchard, vegetables, flowers. Expert in ro- 
dent control. Served on State Police force. 
Desires position of responsibility. Address 

W., Care of ‘Horticulture,’ Boston, 
Mass. 





Experienced gardener in all outside 
branches and successful all around green- 
house man. German-American, honest and 
capable, middle aged, married, one child, 4 
years old, desires pesition on private estate. 
Best references from private and commer- 
cial places. R. B., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Gardener-caretaker: Experienced in all 
branches of farming, good herdsman, calf- 
man, growing and care of flowers, fruits, 
vegetables. Capable of taking full charge. 
Married, one child, wife willing to help in 
house. Nine years present place. Box 68, 
Sharon, Mass. 





Young man, 26, single, superintendent for 

landscape architect. Extensive experience 

in growing and propagating plants. Would 

like position on private estate. Short time 

or permanent. Drivers license. References. 

bf X. Y., Care of “Horticulture,”’ Boston,” 
ass. 





